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ABSTRACT 

This booklet describes the status of Sweden's 
educational system, its development since 1950, and the Cleans for 
bringing about its reform. The first section gives a brief overview 
of education in Sweden at the end of the l970's. The second section 
is concerned with the last three decades of development of Sweden's' 
educational 'system, including discussions of the development of the 
school system as one part of t^be development of Swedish society, 
comprehensive school and upper secondary school, the accessibility of 
schools, student choice of a specialization, and equality between the 
sexes and freedom of choice. In addition, the following topics are 1 
covered: the schools and society? dif f erentiation--a difficult issue; 
who makes decisions on the schools?; education for adults; * 
.universities and professional colleges during the '195.0 's- and 1960 s; 
higher education for new categories of students; and the location and 
structure of higher education. The third section considers the 
emerging pattern in Sweden of alternating periods of " education and 
work. Thp strategy, and instruments of educational reform, with focus 
on educational policymakers and administrative agencies, are examined 
-in the fourth section. (DCS) 
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' Education in Sweden at 
the End of the 1970s ; 



« 

Sweden has a nine-year compulsory school for students 
aged 7-1*16, known as the comprehensive school. It includes a 
lower primary (junior^ level (grades 4—3),' an\upper 
primary °( twiddle) level (grades 4— 6fc and a lower scc- 
ondary (senior) level (grades 7— 9), The comprehensive 
school has nearly one jnillion students. 

Aftct.this compulsory nint-yeat school, there is a'n "in* 
IcgratecT upper secondary ghool for students aged 16—19. 
Nowadays nearly *907(Tfcontinuc* to the upper secondary 
school. Studies in this non-compulsory school are or- 
ganized into 22 different "study lines M (Specialties or ma- 
jors) as well as a large .number of^ special courses of 
varying lengths which proyide direct vocational prepara- 
tion. The great majority of upper secondary student^ are 
enrolled in the 22 study lines. These ar? grouped into 
three sectors': arts and-social studies, science and technical ■ 
studies, and economic and cbmmerctal studies. The lines 
involve two, three or four years of study. Most of them are 
vocationally oriented. By completing a line at upper sec- 
ondary school including at. least tw^cars of study, a 
person fulfills the general admission requirement for 
higher education. This is also true of vocationally oriented 
line's, provided 'that they have ^included studies in the 
Swedish and English languages. The poSt^compulsory 
upper secondary school currently has % about 250,000 stu- 
dents. 

Pre-sehools, fof children under age 7, have existed for a 
long time. But only in recent years have they been exten- 
xixcly studied by government-appointed commissions and 



become the object of political decisions. In 1975, Parlia- 
ijient decided that pie-schools should exist in all of Swe- 
den 1 * municipal districts (local government jurisdictions) 
and* should provide places for* all 6-year-olds in each 
district. This decision has not yet been fully put into 
practice. At national and local levels, the pre-schools are 
under the jurisdiction of the health and social welfare 
authorities, hi other v^ords, they dolnot belong to the 
regular school system. , - 

" Kducatioirfor adults ^..provided on a fairly large scale 
in Sweden. At the folk high schools (which ^re mainly 
residential and for students aged 18 and up) there are 
about 15,000 participants each year in courses lasting at 
least 1 5 weeks, while shorter courses attract more than 
100,000 people. Study circles operated by the adult educa- 
tion associations have' nearly two million participants. 
Nearly 100.000 people t take part in publicly run labor 
market training (job retraining). Municipal adult education, 
which provides instruction according to the curriculum of 
the regular school^system, haiTabout 270,000 students. In 
additjoii, trade^unions and companies operate their own 
course programs. These statistics provide a rough idea of 
the magnitudf* of adult education in Sweden. Thje figures 
should be viewed in relation to the fact that Sweden has 
8.3 million inhabitants and about 100,000 people in each 
(Hie-year age bracket. * 

The higher education system has abouw 150,000 students 
'altogether. About 10,000 are. postgraduate students 
working toward the doctorate. Each year 35,000 students, 
i.e. about ,one third ofaruaverage age bracket, begin their 
^studies' within one of the study programs in tW higher 
Education sys"em: e.g. medicine, nursing, administration, 
technical physics. In addition, a great number of students 
begin so-called single courses, which may Ipe pUrts of a full 
study program. ' \ 

The study programs within Swedish higher education- 
aside from those at postgraduate level— are of different 

i J • 



lengths. Mrrljcal studies require 5Vj years, while other 
programs, fiir instance training of teachers for grades 1—3 

• or programs to train nurses- or pre-school teachers, nor- 
mally require iVj years of lull-time study. * 

Most of the higher education system is run by the State 
(i.e. national government), but particularly in the health 
care field there are programs run by municipal and 
h county governments. These local programs, referred to 

t * officially as municipal higher education, often use the same 
facilities as the upper secondary schools. . ^ ^ 

• AJ together there are more than 30 State-run institu- 
tions of higher education at more ih£n 20 locations. (See, 
map on page 55;) Research is concentrated at seven of 
these locations—Stockholm, Goteborg, Lund/Malqjo* 
* Uppsala; Linkoping, Umea, and Lulea. An institution of 
higher education normally encompasses all State-run 
higher education programs in one location. The most 
obvious exception is Stockholm, with its twelve State/ 
run institutions 0 f higher education. .Eight of these are 
professional colleges within the arts, and some of them 
are very small. # 

The nine-year comprehensive school, the upper sec- 
ondary school, and adult education are administrated at 
the State level by the National Board of Education 
(Skoloverstyrelsen, SO). The universities and professional 
colleges are mainly under the jarisdiction of another 

* central administrative agency 0 for the higher education 
system, the National Board 'of Universities and Colleges 

^ { I 'niveruMs- ock hogskotfdmbetel . L'HA). 
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Three Decades of Intensive 
Development . 
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The Development of the SchoofSystem as One Part 
of the Development of Swedish Society 

The creation in recent decades of the Swedish educational 
system as 'briefly described* above should be viewed 
against the background of social development as a whole 
during the same period* lit the^mid- 1940s, Sweden had a 
school system which, by European standards, was fairly 
old-fashioned and run particularly extensive. The com- 
pulsory elementary school was only six or seven years.. 
Alter it came various types of lower secondary schools, 
attended by levyef'than one fourth of all elementary school . 
graduares.^Only about 10% of elementary school 
-graduates completed a secondary education. Technical 
and vocational training v^ere correspondingly limited in 
scale. Fewer than 5% of each ag<* bracket attended uni- 
versities and professional colleges. This is the system frc|m 
which the current one has developed over a period jof 
fhree decades. 

A circumstance of significance to reform activities in 
general has been Sweden's pallidal stability. The dominant 
political party has been the Social Democrats. Between* 
1932 and 1976, i.e. for 44 years, they were in power 
practically without interruption, including- brief periods 
i'n coalition with other passes. But for most of this time 
thev ruled through a one-party Government, and tor long . 
periods they had the support of a majority in Parliament. 
By and large, the same political party situation has pu*- 
vailed in the decision-making bodies of local govern- 
ments, which have cony 1 to operate* most of the school 
svstem. ( 
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Political stability has had its parallel in ^comparatively 
( OfffUchJfee Iffbot market. means of their strong organiza- 
tions and smoothly functioning negotiating system, labor 
and management in industry and in the re^t of the labor ' 
market have generally reached mutually/acceptable st>l- 

♦ utions. This has applied both to blup^eollar and white- 
collar employees. Strikes and ojthei^ industrial actions 
have occurred relatively infrequently. Unemployment has 
aJ^g been low. . " r * 

A'n additional factor of importance has been the growth 
qf material prosperity in .Sweden during the same period/ 
Industrialization and efficiency measures on the labor 
> market, not least in agriculture, ha^e contributed to a 
noticeable rise in standards of living as a whole. Using a 
conventional yardstick such as the >Tiross National Prod- 
uct (GXP) per capita, Sweden has climbed to the top level 
among industrialized countries. 

If material prosperity has facilitated educational re- 
forms, the same can be said of social welfare standards. By 
means of social welfare legislation and other kinds of 
welfare activities, there has been air effort to give everyone^ 
W share of social welfare, broadly defined. Unemployment 

* insurance, basic old-age and supplementary income-re- 
lated pensions, -public health and medical care, child 
allowances and housing allowances are important exam- 
ples of this. The reform of the educational systent all the 
way from the pre-school level to the higher education level 
may al&) be seen as part* of this welfare program.' It 

^ includes such social benefits to students as free schooling 
and higher education, school health and dental care pro- 
K^hiis ( free school meals and transportation, free teaching 
materials, study grants and interest-free study loans. 
These benefits are provided to everyone. 

The development of the?* 1 material and social welfare 
standards has gone hand in hand with the development of 
the educational systerp. Educational reforms have been 
regarded as both a necessary prerequisite and as a con- 
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sequence *of rising standards in general." A growing 
number of people have demanded an increasingly long 
education. At the same lime, it has become more # and 
more difficult than before to move directly from, com- 
pulsory school onto the labor market. Young people often 
haye no other alternativethan to continue their studies. A 
.problem which has thus became increasingly topical in 
recent years is how to coordinate education and gainful 
employment in a way which is meaningful both for young 
people and lor the labor market ^s a whole. 

It has sojnetnnes been claimed that reforms in Sweden, 
deluding educational reforms, have been possible or in 
any event easier because Sweden is & homogeneous country.. 
No real conflicts due to difference^ * race, religiohand 
language have been thought to exist here. A global com- 
parison undoubtedly provides some support for this view- 
point. But conflicts of this type-have not been lacking. 
Due among other things to a large-scale immigration from 
'other countries to Sweden in the past 15 years, the multi- 
plicity of opinions ^nd value systems has also clearly 
increased. Every eighth inhabitant of Sweden is an im- 
migrant. The homogeneity which may unce have existed 
has thus been strongly reduced. 



A School for Everyone 

Comprehensive School and I pper Secondary School " v 

Quite naturally, opinions on how to change and improve 
the schools and the higher education, system have varied 
ui Sweden just as in other countries. During the 1940s, 
when people began touquestion the traditional sch'ool 
s\ stern, views in Sweden v\ere divided, too. These issues 
were examined b> two major .government-appointed 
< utnmissinns. The first of these more or less arrivednit the 
conc lusion that the schools could be reformed through 
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improvement and organizational coordination pi the ex* 
iNtiisi; types nl >ehooU. The.Jiecoud commission wanted to 
go further and recommended replacing the prevailing 
system of parallel schools with a comprehensive school for 
pupils up to age 16. The Social Democratic Government 
presented the issue to Parliament in 1950. The legislature 
decided in principle on a set of guidelines for the con- 
tinued development of the Swedish school system. Ac- 
cording to the decision Sweden was to begin, during an 
experimental period ox about ten years, to implement a 
new nine-year compulsory comprehensive school. This 
experimental project was carried out on a growing scale 
during the ye^rs 1950 — 62, and 'the project increasingly^' 
also included parts of the post-compulsory school system. 
By means of a scries of parliamentary decisions both 
during and after this experimental period, there was a 
gradual transition from the old school system to the new 
school described briefly in the introduction. 

According to the parliamentary decisions of 1950 and 
later, the main objective was to raise the general level of 
education. To accomplish this, the period of compulsory 
schooling had to be lengthened. At the same time, there 
w is a desire to "democratize 1 ' the school system, by im- 
proving educational opportunities for previously under- 
privileged groups and bv replacing the system of parallel 
schools at secondary level with a comprehensive system, 
therebv creating greater equality of educational op- 
portunities Furthermore, there was desire to bring 
about pedagogical inno* itinns in the internal operations 
ol the schools. Practical training was to receive equal 
status with theoretical H-'eademic") training. In some 
icvpn ts, this set ol object' ves for the school system cor;i- 
pnsed l)j)tb a social and an educational policy program. 

Now t tda\s the goal of social equality is mentioned in 
ptactualiv all school laws and school codes throughout 
thi world. Hut a implemented in many different ways. 
An impoitaiu a">p*vt ol social equality in (and by means 
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of) education is whether various social classes have access 
to education. The decision to introduce the nine-year 
compulsory school throughout the country increased this 
access in stages. In 1972, the nine-year compulsory school 
had been completely implemented. The different types of 
previously existing schools at lower secondary level had 
been abolished at the same pace. 

A first and significant step in the eflbrts to create social 
equality had thus been taken: eyeiyone had access to a 
universal system of compulsory schooling to age 16. In 
corresponding fashion but somewhat later'in time, access 
to post-'-ompulsory education increased. As the com- 
pulsory comprehensive school grew, recruitment to sec- 
ondary schooling expanded. The existing study lines in 
the secondary school — the Latin line and the natural sci- 
ences line— were supplemented by a "general line" in 
l c C)4. In the early l%0s, these three lines were coordi- 
nated with the formerly independent technical secondary 
schools \iud commercial secondary schools into a new 
upper secondary school. At the same time, twu-year con- 
jugation schools with technical, economic, and social 
studv programs were established as a form of continued 
education following the new compulsory comprehensive 
schi 11 1|. 

K\ l ( J/0. leci'uitment to the existing upper secondary 
school \£)w?i(iuurti ) system had risen to about 30% of all 
votmg people ol tlie appropriate age. At the same time, 
ncaiK JU'\. attended the new two-year continuation 
schools. I Ins meant that about half of ail young people 
had an ess to upper secondary studies. 

Parallel with this, municipal vocational schools were 
expanded during the decade I9f)> 1%"). Kventuallv 'M) — 
fV\, <>1 th<- appropriate age bracket attended, these 
schools. Beginning in 1971. a continuing series of reforms 
coordinated the various study programs within the 
gv mnasiuiii. the loutinualton schools and most of the 
muuKipjl vocational schools into a new type of "in- 
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tcgratcd" upper secondary school. This school was de- ' 
signed tu lollow the nine-year compulsory comprehensive 
school. It includes a lotal of 22 lines and a large number of 
special courses. • 

The number of students who begin their studies in this 
"integrated" upper secondary school ^ach year is now 
equivalent to about 85—90% of all Uj-year-olds complet- 
ing comprehensive school the same year. But the 
percentage who go straight from comprehensive schools 
to upper secondary schools is lower, ary] it varies greatly 
from one municipal district to another. In 1968, Parlia- 
ment decided that all comprehensive school graduates 
should have access to continued education. This aim has 
been achieved, in that nowadays the upper secondary 
schools can provide places to everyone, who applies to 
them. But about oncjf tfnrd of these applicants are not 
admitted into the study line which was their first choice, 
but have to accept their second or subsequent choice. 



//{/it Aittwiht? Are the School** 

Access to education is an important aspect of social 
equalitv. But it is not enough that educational op- 
portunities exint. They should also be within reach of the 
individual. Sweden has always had problems with uneven 
distribution of population, long travel distances and the 
ihvd to* boarding; arrangements even in, compulsory 
v h< «< >ls. 

I he new nim--ve.it compulsory comprehensive school 
• amr u> include the lower secondary level, previously 
known >is the teal\ktrfa. in which the teachers specialize in 
dillrrrnt subjects. At this level each school needs a certain 
minimum number of students awd classes. This may re- 
(jtuie concentrating students in a limited number of 
IiiiiiIs. iheu-bv making long journevs necessary even for 
students m coinpulsoiv schools. 
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\\ is characteristic of Sweden that students in grades 
4 — ^1 linni oik 1 unit, the compulsory comprehensive 
sdiool, separata from the subsequent non-compulsory 
upper secondary school for grades 10 an<^ up. Lower and 
upper secondary education, which previously wereoften 
provided together,, have been split up by the comprehen- 
sive school reform. The country is divided' into com- 
prehensive school districts and upper secondary school 
regions. There is thus always a particular comprehensive 
schowl and a particular upper secondary school for each 
student. In thinly populated areas, it is common for both 
comprehensive school students and upper secondary 
school students to have to travel up to one hour from 
home. There arc also boarding arrangements for rural 
students, especially those in upper secondary school. 

ach individual secondary school region cannot nor- 
mally oifer all study lines. The secondary school regions 
thus collaborate in creating larger regions for lines with 
few students in them. 

The practical availability of sthooling therefore varies. 
One part of the efforts to achieve social equalijy has been 
in provide comprehensive school students with free rides 
on regular public transportation systems or special school 
vehicles {where appropriate, also free room and bo^rd). 
Secondary school students who need transportation or 
room and board, regardless of the economic status of their 
families, receive special grants in addition to the general 
studs allowance paid to everyone. V 



The Student ('houses His Specialization 

One of the objectives specified in the I9f)() parliamentary 
derision on the future development of the schools, and one 
that has often been repeated since then in school legisla- 
tion and official c urricula, was that the choice of study 
pingiam should be a free one. The intention is thus that' 
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each jstudcnt and his/her parents should choose a stody 
program from among tho.sc* provided in the schools oper- 
ated by the public authorities. A student should <hus not 
be ordered by teachers or the principal to tal^e a particu- 
lar program or subject. Free choice of studie^ bdcame one 
ofthe cornerstones of the 1962 Education Act. The practi- 
cal implementation of this principle has had far-reaching 
consequence* for the structure and function qf the schools 
a id the educational system. 

One important consequence was that the concepts of 
- Pass and Fail were removed from the compulsory school 
system. The system should be organized in such a way 
that it encourages the all-round development of the indi- 
vidual. In other, words, the aim of studies should be 
.formulated on the basis of the needs of each -student. 
Another aspect of free choice is that repeating of grades 
has almost entirely disappeared from the schools. There 
are a few instances of students repeating a year, but as a 
rule only at the student's own request in connection with 
a change of study program. A prerequisite for free choice 
is more adequate educational and vocational guidance in 
the* schools and expanded practical work training and 
vocational orientation pejiods outside the school as well. 

Swede*n is not alone in lengthening the period of com- 
pulsory schooling to age 16. This 4a as been done in most 
industrialized countries since World War II. Nor is Swe- 
den unique in its efforts to incorporate lower secondary 
school into its compulsory school system. On the other 
hand, Sweden and its Scandinavian neighbors arc anibng 
the lew countries that have consistently postponed track- 
ing (streaming) of secondary school pupils into sepa^te 
categories until after they have completed compulsory 
school, i.e. at age Ui. A certain amount of room*for elec- 
tive subjects is given to students from age 13 beyond those 
subjects connnonno all of thefn. In addition, from age 13, 
students mav choose between easier or harder course 
altei names in foreign languages ttnd mathematics. But 



the* main principle is that uptil the end of their, com- 
pulsory schooling, students -air ^cpt together in undif- 
ferentiated classes, awhthat regardless of their clioice of 
elective* and course types in the compulsory school, they 
can choose either theoretical (academic) or practical 
study lines in their subsequent non-compulsory schooling. 

The postponement of tracking came in several/triages. 
During the experimental period of the new nint\-year 
school in the 19f>0s, Ynost experimental schools divided up 
the students fVom age 13 into various classes based on. 
their choice Yffelectivcs. Foreign languages were often the 
criterie 1 for classification. A distinction was - made be- 
tween students with two, one or (at that time) no foreign 
languages. The' two-language- students (there were also 
classes with ,jhree languages) ordinarily also had 
advanced classes in mathematics, physi/s, chemistry and 
Swedish, thus ( (instituting a kind of reahkola within the 
framework of tliH experimental school. When the pilot 
program was later evaluated by a school commission 
appointed in 1!>")7 by the Government at Parliament's 
request,' it was not^the problems in these favored classes 
which received special attention. Instead, the commission 
found it most important to solve the problems of the 
stud^iiisjn other, less favored classes. The result was that 
iml%J. Parliament determined th*t eight of the grades in 
the nine->ear school should he untracked. Not until the 
niiflli grade would students be divided into different study 
programs, of which one (9g) was preparatory to upper 
secondaiA schcml. sorye were vocationally oriented, and 
others had a more general character. 1 

The experience of the lu st lew years of the 1%'i school 
was. m some respects, surprising. In planning, it was 
assumed that about one third of the comprehensive school 
students in grade {) would choos* 9g, i.e. the theoretically 
oriented, pre- upper secondary program in the final year. , 
It mm in turned out thai the number of students iti <>g 
e\i ceded thU pioportioii. After only a few years, hall of all 
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students were choosing this program. Toward the end of^ 
the MMills, two out of three students chose 9g, In. other 
words, 9g \yas Hooded with students while some of the 
other programs -were'cbosbn by so-few. students that they 
could not be organized. The shift toward theorctieal-ror 
academic— alternatives appears to have been due to a 
, desire by students finishing compulsory school to leave 
feoprii all the alternative choices for subsecfuVnt studies in 
upper secondary school. * • • 
Obviously it was difficult to satisfy the students 1 free' 

^ choice in grades 7—9 while at the same time dividing \xp 

students in to .various study programs in their subsequent 
schooling in accordance with other, 1 * more general prin- 
ciples. Jn 1968, the Government and Parliament accepted 
the consequences of'this trend by abolishing the tracking 
system al.su.in grade 9 and thus in thajcompulsory school 1 
as a whole. Instead, it was made possible for students in 
grade 7 to begin a second foreign language (German or 
French) in addition to t English or else technology, 
'economics or an. But the novelty was mainly in ffie fact 

> what the*.:* four alternatives becantf essentially equivalent 

in value* tor purposes^ of admission to subsequent non- 
compulsory schooling. There was no longer any*)g which 
was "better" thaibother programs. 

This meant that the nii^-year compulsory comprehen- 
sive school had become entirely un tracked, which was 
regarded jis a victory lor tfu\ efforts at achieving social 
equality. But it also meant that, more than previously; 
tracking fond individualization problems were moved 
from the administrative level to the internal, pedagogical 
level. • * 

^ Measures to support and encourage individualized • 

learning ha\e been undertaken. S^mc of these have as- 
sumed the form of resources for internal differentiation, e.g.*" 
alternatixe courses in mathematics and foreign languages 
in giades 7— <K These ran be regarded as the last remain-, 
mg relics o| the pre\ious system of differentiated schools. 
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The jmatoad vantage of alternative courses is that as a rule 
they mean fewer students per teacher in thest-T^ubjects. 
Their weakness in in fhe (act that with only two courses to 
choose from, it is by rip means possible to satisfy the full 
Hjtnge of needs for individualization of learning in these 
subjects, Iinaddition, it has become clear ^iat .social class 
factors enter into the choice of ^alternative. Among stu- 
dents with equally good ^ptitudcMbr mathematics and 
foreign languages, those from working clas$ home's tend to 
choose the easier alternative while their classmates from 
morc#avored backgrounds choose the difficult one. 

Another resource aimed at individualization is special 
education. It was established during the 1950s mainly in 
the form of remedial and school-readiness classes. Special 
education within the framework of the comprehensive 
school was further developed and differentiated during 
the HkiOs. More types of special classes were created, fofr 
example reading classes, observation classes and classes 
• <fi>t % tne physically handicapped, visually impaired and 
hard-of-hearing. The expansion of Special education in 
rrcent years has also assumed the form of limited reme- 
dial instruction for individual stu^nts who otherwise 
remain with their regular class. An <4fort has be^n made 
in recent years to bridge the gap between special educa-\ 
tion and ordinary instruction, meaning that the schools 
have attempted to provide individualization within the 
regular class instead of differentiation by dividing up 
students in various groups. 

Equality lietneen the Sexes and freedom of Choir* ^ 

Ktlnrts to ac hieve equality between the sexes are a good 
example of how, in redistribution policy, we "must expect 
vonfrontatftfts between deeply rooted values and tradi- 
tions within the family and society as to what Jcinds of 
soi ial cqualiu 'And equal opportunity we can and should 
aim lor. 
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Among the first measures the educational system has 
consistently tried to enforce is opening all types of educa- 
tion to both sexes and seeking recruitment of* both. male 
ancf female teachers and 'other officials in the schools. 
Special girls' schools existed uptil the endof the 1960s and 
wert finally abolished when the comprehensive school 
was introduced. All classes are now coeducational. 

Another step has been to provide the schools with a 
selection of subjects and courses without regard to sex. In 
N the compulsory school, boys and girls study the samet. 
subjects. Boys and girls receive instruction in wood and 
metal crafts as well as textile crafts. Boys have the same 
home economics courses as girls, 

' In practice, efforts to achieve equality are often in 
conflict with free choice. Most of the subjects taught in the 
comprehensive school are compulsory, but in grades 7 — ^ 
students , may choose electives for 15—20% of their time. 
Boys and girls often majce different choices then. Boys 
choose technology, white girls choose art and economics. 
The jSainc is true of choosing study lines in the upper 
secondary school after age 16. Girls are in majority in the 
nursing line, the consumer line, and' the clothing raanu- 
ifacturing line, while boys are correspondingly over- 
represented in the motor engineering line, the electro- 
technical line., and the workshop line. 

Kxperience tells us that' equality between^ the sexes in* 
these studs lines cannot be reconciled with freedom of 
.choice. Proposals have recently been made to iqtroduce 
sex quotas, tinder such a system, students frapi the 
minority sex (e.g. boys in the nursing line) would receive 
priority over students from the majority sex in admissions 
in studies regardless of other qualifications such as gfade- 
point averages or relev^it experience. 

Within the higher education system, a icind of sex quota 
is a I read > being used in certain cases. In choosing stu- 
dents ii>r naming as pre-school teach, rs, male applicants 
are accepted in proportion to their share of tot^l appli- 
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carjts, regardless of whether their formal qualifications are 
lower than those of female applicants. The same is true of 
pursing mIkkjJ. ^ 

A clear shift over the decades in the. meaning of the 
term equality can he noted. During the 1940s and 1950s, 
it often meant equality in the sense of expanded op- 
portunities fofc evfryone regardless of social class, 
geographical origins or sex. Open up educaliona) op- 
portunities for everyone, people said, and a leveling pro- 
cess will automatically take place, Longer schooling for 
• l everyone 1 postponement of tracking into different study 
programs, expanded opportunities to attend post-com- 
pulsory schools and democratization (broadly defined) of 
admissions to higher education were regarded as the high 
"road to achieving greater social oquality. 

Neverth less, these measures have only partly resulted 
in the equality that was intended. During the 1950s and 
l%0s, the first students to take advantage -of the new 
opportunities were often children of already faVored social 
classes. Students from these social classes who were pre- 
viously excluded betause they rould not meet rigorous 
requirements now found an opvring. Research has 
shown, however, that continued implementation of this 
open policy has gradually lecl to a cervdii change in 
recruitment to high-status programs after compulsory* 
schooling. But in Sweden it took 10—15 years before the 
"talent reserve" of the so-called lower social c ! aoi»e.s began 
taking advantage of the new ideational opportunities. 
When it is sometimes claimed that democratization of 
educational opportunities' has a different effect than in- 
tended, i.e. that those with existing advantages receive 
further advantages, this is not entirely correct according 
t<> Swedish experience over twenty years of implementa- 
tion. The increasing number of students entering 
theoretical aru. other high-status study programs h. s con- 
sisted essential!)— albeit after a certain time lag— #f 
wotking ( lass children. 
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It should be noted, however, that this leveling process; 
has both taken a long time arid been on a modest scale/ 
The previous, optimistic belief in "equal opportunity" 
has thus been partially repudiated. .This is one of the 
reasons behind the shift in the definition of social equality 
since the 1950s. Equality sheuld not be limited to equal 
opportunities to compete. Nor does it mean ihat everyone 
is to receive the same or similar instruction. Special help 
and* compensatory measures for the disadvantaged are a 
necessary part of a school for everyont. Only in one 
respect does stfcial equality aim at "sarneness w among 
individuals: it tries to provide all individuals with the samfc 
general, fundamental civic skills, the ability to function as 
active, contributing members of society," a basic compe- 
tence in communication, speaking, reading, writingSind 
mathematics, a basic orientation in natural and secial 
sciences and— above all— a belief and a confidence in their 
own worth and uhcir own opportunities to continue a 
liic-lbng learning protess. 

Underlying this partial change of views on 'social 
equality" in Sweden is,. not least, experience from the im- 
migration wave of recent years. Of the country's 8.3 mil- 
lion inhabitants, nearly one million arc now immigrants 
or children of immigrants. 



The Schools and Society 

'One of the objectives of educational reforms since 1950 
has b' en to provide the schools with a structure and 
conte.its which prepared the individual student for active 
participation in working life an 3 society in general. In the 
'.ompulsory school, this was expressed mainly in changed 
schedules and course, plans. Social subjects instruction 
received more space— from locaj^knowledge in the lowest 
grades to Swedish and/internafrbnal social issdes in the 
highest. Civics as a special subject was assigned a certain 
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number of classroom hours from grade 4 all the way 
through the coinprehensive school The oflicial com- 
prehensive sohool curriculum published in 1962 intro- 
, duced stud^ visits to various social institutions as a com- 
pulsory part of instruction. 

Contacts between the schools and thfc labor market 
"\vere undertaken in' a natural way in the study programs 
rnto which the last ye^T of the new school system was 
divided. During the experimental period of the 1950s, 
on-the-job. vocational practice was part of the program 
for students in vocationally oriented study programs in 
grade 9. In grade 8, students in practically oriented study 
programs could take part in 4 — 8 weeks of practical voca- 

) tional orientation on the local labor market/ The 1962" 
^ oflicial curriculum for the comprehensive school placed a 
three-week maximum length on practical vocational 
orientation, but at the same time also extended it to all 
students in grade 8. ^Previously, students who had chosen 
theoretical subjects had received no practical vocaflonal 
ofientaiioji/The^cuiriculum published in 1969 abolished 
the separate study programs in grade 9. The thr^e-week 
period for practical vocational orientation and study visits 
was shifted at that time to the last year of comprehensive 
school, since it would no longer be followed by any divi- 
sion of students into separate study programs during 
coinprehensix e school. 

Much of the responsibility toi creating links between 
t ihnprehensive school instruction ai\d workingiife and 

^ societx v/as assumed by so-called vocational guidance 
teachers. Such teachers existed until 1969 in all com- 
prehensixe schools ottering grades 7—9. They often per- 
formed part of their work at the local office of the Public 
Kmplov.uent Service. Since the 1969 revision of the com- 
prrhensixe school curriculum, educational and vocational 
guidance services ha\* »>een partially shiftecbtfo the upper 
M-eondaiy sehcy>l. Both types of schools have special offi- 
< i.ils in this field. * 




The types of schools which were the predcceftors of 
grades 7—9 in the compulsory school— i.e. the realskola 
and vocational training schools— provided entirely differ- 
ent opportunities' for links with working life and society. 
During the 1950s and 1960s, efforts were made to in- . 
corporate a broad social and Jabor market orientation into 
•the program of the schools, using the schools as the site. 
.This .hfccamc a part of the school system, and the schools 
essentially assumed responsibility for it themselvesTuur- 
ing the 1970s, the trend has been partly a different one. 
Not Ifast as a consequence of public discussion on the 
supposed isolation of the schools, they have begun placing 
an increasing proportion of^eir programs outside their 
own wfolls. The opportunities for "school-weary ,r *young 
people aged 14—16 to \iake part in school-supervisefl 
practical work on the labo? market have increased due to 
the introduction of so-called adjusted study programs for 
individual students. There are currently proposals at 
hand which would allow all students in comprehensive 
^school to receive 6 — 10 weeks of on-the-job vocational 
orientation. To a growing extent, people who are not 
teachers are being permitted to take over instruction, r 
while in their undergraduate education and subsequent 
in-service training, teachers are receiving increased con- 
tact with other work besides instruction. If school links 
with working life and society were thus characterized in 
{he 1950s and 1960s by an etfort to "assimilate" them into 
the schools, the 1970s are characterized by "dissimila- 
tion," i.e. a transfer to the community at large of trailing 
and educational responsibilities that were previously re- 
lusive tasks of the schools and of teach- 

rs. 

^Links with society are not only achieved by pitting / 
Special social subjects on the school timetable. They are 
regarded as one dimension of most subjects, a way of 
workinir as well as a separate field of knowledge. 'The 
structure of the schools, too, is of great significance to the 
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way students view scnety. Not least important is how the 
school functions in providing free choice and in com* 
.bining theoretjkal and practical training, vocational and 
general subjects. * . 

l-rt the space of two decades, the^post-compulsory edu- 
cation'Jias grown from encompassing a limited selection of' 
young people to encompass the majority. Over a brief 
period there has been a completely revolutionary 'change 
in the lives of young people aged 16— IP. Underlying this 
change are factors similar to tht>sc that brought about a 
lengthening of compulsory schooling: the ^eed far educa- 
tion and the lack of available activities othcrTfTSTf'^iflca- 
turn. The opportunities for 16-year-olds to find an open- 
ing on the labor market have become so limited that most 
of them have no^other choice than studies. It becomes a 
mailer «f peripheral interest to them whether schooling is 
described as compulsory or voluntary. 



Differentiation— A Difficult Issue 

e 

The issue of when and -how students in the compulsory 
school should he 'divided <-j into different study pro- 
grams— tracking or streaming — was the most widely dis- 
cussed issue throughout the experimental period in v the 
l l >.">()s. There were two traditional viewpoints on this. One 
was that at an early stage, and no later than age 12—13, 
studems shhuld be div ided up 'into so-called theoretical 
and practical orientations. The other vie.vpoim was that • 
"such tracking should take place as fate as possible, prel- 
f-ral)l\ not. until'. ittvr compulsory schooling, i.e. at age 16, 
1 he issue was closrly intertwined w ith that of free choice. 
Should students and^heir parents be allowed to choose 
In-rK. or should .the school and its teachers be able to c 
* 'r.io* special requirements for certain choices and 
i.airbs thr^nselves cam oni the distribution of students 
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into \arious study programs? As in the 1950 parliamcn- 
lar\ set of principles, the l%2 decision was that students 
should have tree choice. 

1 he issue of tracking was also closely connected with 
the question of how-to assign marks to students for their 
performance in their studies. Should any marks be given 
•it all in the compulsory school and, if so, should marks be 
based on affixed scale of achievement (^absolute marks") 
or on a ranking seale ("relative marks")? The curricula 
published in 1 962 and 1969 have resulted in a major 
reduction in the use of marks at primary levels, and in 
some schools marks have disappeared entirely at these 
le\els because the local school hoard has abolished them. 
But in grades 1— 9* of the compulsory school, i.e. at lower 
secondary level, marks are still used. Final marks are also 
crucial to students who have chosen a study line at upper 
secondary school w here the number of places is smaller 
than the number oi^ippiicants and a selection is therefore 
ue( cssar\ . There is a live-point scale of marks, on which 1 
is lowest and f> is highest on a relative basis for the 
countiA as a whole.; To help arrive at norms for assigning 
marks. nationally standardized tests are given in Swedish, 
lou ign languages and mathematics in the comprehensive 
si hoof At the- upper secondary level, standardized tests 
air hdmmistered at all schools throughout the country in 
a number of additional theoretical skill subjects. These 
tests aie compulsory only in the upper secondary school. 

I he establishment ol these rules in 19612 was based on a 
\ oin pi urn itc within the government-appointed school 
commission which in I9")7 was asked to evaluate the 
e\peiimental programs. According to this compromise, 
known .ts the Vish\ Agreement, tracking of compulsory 
m hnol students would not take place until their final year. 
Bui m would be preceded by a free choice of subjects and 
lomvs duimg the two grades preceding the final year. 

I he i ompioiniM' was accepted by the teachers' organi- 
/«i!h»iis. e\i epi lot ic.tcheis in secondary-lev el theoretical 





subjects. They wanted tracking during the entire lower 
secondary stage, i.e. grades 7 — 9, into different classes 

% leased on electives. According to their proposal, students 
in the nine-year school would all be in the same class only 
during grades 1—6, afld after that would be cfrvided into 
study programs. This proposal received parliamentary 

■ support only 'from the Conservative party. The other 
political parties mainly followed the compromise, which 
thus became the basis for Parliament's decision. As 
mentioned above, a subsequent parliamentary decision 
entirely abolished tracking in grade 9 as of 1969. Public 
debate on tracking since then has gone in waves, some- 
times lively and sometimes subdued. But it has never died 
out completely. Since 1976 in particular, it gained new life 
in connection with the recommendations of a govern- 
ment-appointed commission on the internal work of the 
schools, and the revisions of the comprehensive school 
curriculum these recommendations required. Another 
important factor was the transfer of po ver from the Social 
Democrats to a coalition Government of non-socialist 
parties the same year. Public debate has, among other 
things, come to deal with the question of whether the 
school s>stem created in Sweden by the educational re- 
forms <>f recent decades is capable of taking advantage of 
and helping so-called gifted students. < 



Who Makes Decisions on the Schools? 

The old se\ en-year elementary schools were municipal. 
I he secondary schools were State-run. Municipally oper- 
ated secondary schools also gradually came into ex- 
istence, parallel with the State secondary schools and 
offering instruction up to the so-called \tudtntexamen % 
which qualified a person to enter university-level studies. 
Votational education was mainly a municipal responsi- 
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hilijvfrom the start and was created for students at the 
sanieafc^evcls as rJiose in the Style secondary schools, 

A series of parliamentary decisions v during the 1950s 
and 1960s made .the entire reformed educational system 
from pre-school up to and including upper secondary 
school into a mynicipally run system. There were* few 
exceptions: certain special schools for the handicapped 
and some private schools. T4ie latter, which at secondary 
levels also included company training programs, have 
existed on a very limited scale in Sweden. Altogether only 
1% or so of all students at compulsory school and upper 
secondary levels hkve attended private or company 
schools, jp* 

One ol the most important results of educational re- 
forms was thus that the school system became a municipal 
re sponsibility. This was regarded as one of the significant 
steps toward a democratization of educationthrough in- 
creased local influence. The balance between State fend 
municipal influences on the development and structure of 
the educational system has been a much-debated topic 
during the 1960s and 1970s. It Wa-been regarded" as the 
task of the national government 4tul its agencies to 
achieve a uniform structure in the educational system. Uni- 
formity has been viewed as a prerequisite for equal educa- 
tional standards. This uniformity ha^largely been achieved. 
Cities and rural afteas have attained the same school 
structure as a result of reforms during the 1950s and, 
I'MiOs. L'rhan and rural areas have schools that provide 
the same formal qualifications. 

A number of rules came into being through centralized 
educational policy decisions in order to level out the dif- 
ferences in students 1 performance— or in any case reduce 
ob\ iouN shortcomings in their knowledge and skills. These 
roles t out nitrated mainly on ways of helping slow 
learners and (lie handicapped. They allowed the 
establishment of remedial classes* reading classes school- 
n adinesN < lasseN and "b^kWjion cja;s$es. Thev also made 
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it possible* to establish special learning clinics in the 
schools to which students could he sent individually for 
limited periods without having to leave their regular class 
as a result. They also meant that so-called companion 
teachers could be provided for students within the 
framework of normal instruction. A companion teacher is 
general!) a person with training in special education who 
works in a class together with its regular teacher; mainly 
with students who have difficulties, 

By the mid-1970s, special education in the compulsory 
school system had expanded to the poku where for each 
'.i — i regular teachers, there was usually one full-time 
special teacher. Discussions and studies of these problems 
began in earnest during 1971— 75. The iTsult wae a 
number of parliamentary decisions in 1976 and 1977, 
which mainly meant that responsibility for placing stu- 
dents in various types of groups would rest with the 
individual school and municipality. This responsibility 
also included or ganizing help and remedial measures for 
students who are slow learners or who otherwise or for 
oilier reasons require special assistance* or encourage- 
ment. The same applies generally to placement of stu- 
dents in classes and instructional groups, how teacher^ 
work with \arious groups of students, distribution of in-* 
strtu tion hours in different grades and levels, distribution 
of eotirse eContents at \arious age levels, etc. 

So far these rules appl\ only to compulsory education. 
1 he question of a similar decentralization of guidance and 
decision-making for upper secondary education is bring 
investigated b\ special government-appointed commis- 
sions. 

At uppei secondary le\ rl. student participation in deci- 
sionmaking has been sought b\ means of so-called joint 
councils, which haw existed in all upper secondary 
schools since I9b u . The council includes the principal 
( a iii\uliuastet j. leathers and pupils. The councils have an 
ad\isor\ lumtym. In the i oinpreliensive school, [hint 
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councils are not compulsory. But most comprehensive, 
schools have estahiished such bodies, assigning their the- 
saiiu' functions as those in the upper secondary schools. 
Since 1978, all primary and Lower secondary classes in the 
comprehensive school also have a class council consisting 
of the class teacher and the students, for discussing mat- 
ters of common 'Test to the class. 'Che influence exerted 
by joint councils .d class councils is often determined by 
local factors. lissome Schools * they appear to have 
contributed actively to increasiug student involvement 
and influence on the way the school operates. I~ other 
schools it is claimed, mainly'by the students themselves, 
that they lack any real influence. 



Education for Adults \ 

Adult education has long traditionsnn Sweden, The first 
folk high schools came into existence in 1868. Adult edu- 
cation associations affiliated with special-i/iterest, trg.de 
union or f>rtTWti^U^rgani/ati()ns emerged around the turn 
of the century. But it was during the 1960s tha^ adult 
education became a major factor in Swedish educational 
policy, Y\itvv were many reasons for this. The almost 
explosive growth of the regular school system resulted in a 
generation gap— the adult population who carried the 
main economic burden for the country had not received 
anywhere near the educational benefits now available to 
young people. As late as 1970, nearly two-thirds of the 
"i< > — V) age bracket had only seven years of elementary 
schooling plus whatever vocational training they had re- 
ceived. It was considered only fair to demand that the 
older generation, too, should be entitled to more educa- 
tion. Adult studies wen* also viewed as an essential asset 
t<» lontinucd national development, not only in economic 
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a U»rms but also to provide deepen roots for democracy and 
cultural life. ~* % 

There arc* more thaii 100 folk high schools, They are 
owned by county councils, popular movements, other 
organizations or specfel associations, Their objective is to 
provide a general rivic education, with the special aim of 
giving ^Auients an insight into their responsibilities as 
human brings .and as members of society. Each school 
designs its (>wn program. Folk high schools try to meet 
educational tteeds not fulfilled by the regular schools. In 
1977, Parliament approved legislation on the general aims 
of folk high schools ami the structure of State subsidies to 
them. This decision confirmed the local freedom of the 
schools and even expanded it somewhat. 

There are about tt*n nationwide'^// education associa- 
tions that operate study circles entitled to State grants. 
The associations have links with various organizations 
and popular movements, e.g. blue-collar and white-collar 
trade union movements, political parties and churches. 
The adult education associations collaborate with 
libraries, folk high schools and other cultural institutions. 
Their stucfy circles include a -broad range oT subjects. 
These: subjects vary considerably from one association to 
another. 

Municipal adult education aims at providing preparation 
lor continue d studies or an occupatiot/. About 30% of the 
participants are taking comprehensive school courses^* 
40% air in upper secondary courses, and 30% are in 
special vocationally oriented courses. Municipal adult 
education is prodded, in principle, within all of Sweden's 
municipal districts. But regulations requiring a certain 
minimum number of participants per class result in a 
concentration of courses in larger population centers. 

Labor market training aims at providing vocational edu- 
f ation to people who are unemployed .or in danger of 
lotting their jobs. It is sponsrflrcl by the National Board of 
Kducaiion both at 48 training centers and within the 
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regular educational system. The main emphasis within 
labor market , training programs is on manufacturing 
occupations. 

One general objective in planning adult education is to 
encourage people with little schooling lrpm \eir early 
yearsyor with special educational needs, to take part in 
studies. fcvery employee isd^ally entitled to take a leave 
of absence from his or her job to pursue studies. A person 
may then be eligible for a special adult study grant. 
Students in labor market training programs receive 
training allowances. w * 



Universities and Professional Colleges During the 
1950s and 1969s 

J'lje universities and professional colleges in Sweden are 
based on , traditions' which they essentially share with 
similar institutions on the European Continent. As re- ' 
cently as 25 years ago, the universities (then only two in 
number, JJppsala and Lund) were divided into the four 
classical faculties: theology, law, medicine, and liberal 
arts. 

Besides the universities there were "colleges" of uni- 
versity type (Stockholm, GoteborgT and a number of 
specialized professional colleges existed. The total num- 
ber of students in Swedish higher education in 1950 was 
. about 15,000. 

During the unemployment of the 1930s university-edu- 
cated people, too, had difficulty findinglwork: A govern- 
K> meni-appointed ropimission's study of these conditions, 

carried out at that time, expressed a point of view which 
was to underlie the planrfmg of the higher education 
* system until the mid-1970s. Access to most/ university, 
study programs was to be automatic for^tffl applicants 
who fulfilled basic requirements, while admissions to 
specialized professional colleges would be limited.* 
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The Social Democratic Government which took office 
in l-Hf), following dissolution of the wartime coalition. 
Government, quickly made known its view that higher** 
education and research would be of major importance to 
. Sweden in the future. The strengthening ofhtgher educa- 
tion resources which took place during the following dec- 
ade, among toth^r things as reg a r d edj ^lt i on s for younger 
university teachers, was a good platform for the ntpid 
growth in university and professional college enrollment* 
which oc curred from the mid-1950s until the end of the 
1 %().?. A study commission on universities, appointed in 
M>.r>, came to establish the framework for developments 
('luring that period. Nevertheless, noyone could foresee the 
multitude of problems that wereNo be caused by an ex- 
pansion which meant that eventually between one fourth 
and one third of each age bracket went on to post-sec^ 
titulary studies, compared with 4% in the late 1940s. 

.Prerequisites for the decisions of the 1950s and 1960s 
regarding higher education were, on (the one hand, 
economic grow th, and on the other the expansion of the*' 
school system. The country's need for people with higher 
education grew at an unprecedented rate— thus applied, 
lor example, to doctors, engineers, teachers, and 
administrators. 1 he demand was so strong that in the 
cam \ l .)'AK ill ^normal pathways to higher education did 
noj provide what was considered a sufficient number of 
applicants. Certain groups without the studenUxamen, 
among them elementary school teachers andtraincd so- 
rial workers, were at that time given the right to # begin 
higher studies under certain conditions. As the school 
svsVm expanded, a growing number of young people 
continued to universities and professional colleges, and 
the earlv |%(K saw the real beginnings of public debate 
mi whether it would be possible for those who were then 
*ud\iug to find work after graduation which cor- 
responded to* their level of education. 

In connection wirti planning decisions m l%3 and 
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1965, Parliament outlined the generaPdirection of higher 
education policy. As previously, there was to be a sector 
.with a limited number of places for applicants, plus a r 
sector with an unlimited number of places. The first 
Category mainly included clearly occupationally oriented 
study programs with relatively high costs per student and 
with limited capacity at laboratories and in educational 
traineeships. The open sector mainly included study 
programs without laboratory work or traineeships and 
with less clear occupational tics. This meant that there 
were unlimited admissions to the university faculties of 
theology— which nonetheless had only a modest number 
of applicants, law, humanities, social sciences, and natu- 
ral sciences (in mathematics and other non-lab sub- 
jects). As previously, a specific number of applicants were 
to be admitted to the remaining four of the nine faculties 
into which the universities had been reorganized in 
l%4 — medicine, dentistry,, pharmacology, and lechnol- % . 

<'K>. * . 

• Speaking very generally, planning was based on a ma- 
jor expansion of these restricted-admissions faculties to 
meet the country's need for doctors, engineers and so on, 
and to achieve a certain balance within higher education 
as a whole. The open^ sector was designed to provide 
everyone formally .qualified for higher studies with an 
opportunity to pursue them, while meeting -the need for 
clergymen, lawyers, teachers, etc. 

The expansion of the restricted-admissions faculties did 
not, however, suffice to create a balance in relation to the 
• wishes of applicants for study programs and the country's 
needs. Then- was an expansion in various educational 
programs Whose admission rules and other conditions 
turned them into alternatives to university studies. They 
included training of journalists, social workers, and teach- 
ers in grades 1—6. These "non-academic post-secondary" 
programs were available at institutions wfiich in many 
i ases weie giauted the status of professional colleges 
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during the 1960s — school* of journalism, schY^pIs of social 
work and publu^administration, teacher-training col- 
leges— without simultaneously being provided with Ifieir 
own ryfearch structure other than in a few cases. Fur- 
thermore, other educational institutions which recruited 
people of univeisity age, such as school* for training 
nurses &nd pre-school teachers, increased their intake 
capacity, and the contents and lengths of their programs 
were adapted to new conditions and demands. They were 
nevertheless mainly peripheral to the deliberations on 
higher education which took place in the 1950s and 1960s. 
^Colleges in artistic fields^underwent a developmental pro- 
cess completely independent of the mainstream 6f higher 
education policy. 

The three university faculties—humanities, social sci- 
ences and mathematics/natural sciences — which were the 
heirs m the old Liber ll Arts Faculty and are indeed 
nowadays collectively referred to as liberal arts faculties, 
nevertheless expanded beyond all expectations, especially 
i the first two. In I960, humanities aiad social sciences had 
V-^fn^UiL15,()00 students. In 1964, they were divided into 
separate faculties. In 1970, the faculty of humanities had 
nearly :U)»000 students and social sciences had more than 
40.000. An automatic budgeting systeaf allot ted teachers 1 
salaries for undergraduate instruction in proportion to the 
* number ol 'student*. Major efforts were undertaken to rent 
and build classroom and research facilities and to expand 
student housing run bv^the student unions. 

Nonetheless, in order to limit the growth in student 
enrollments to some extent, initiatives were taken to make 
[richer studies more efficient and to streamline course 
contents. An importantjirerequisite for this work w<g^tl\at 
loi mam years, studies lor the Bachelor of Arts degree at 
the- liberal arts faculties were nominally supposed to re- 
quire only :i—:i {( 2 years of full-time study. By means of a 
|Mrliamentar\ decision in 1969, studies at these faculties 
were or^.un/edNuio well-defined programs. The purpose 




was to achieve greater coherence andjeftkiency in under- 
graduate education as a whole and to improve conditions 
lor designing^hc contents of study program^ in keeping 
with national needs. Finally, the training of teachers in 
specialized subjects for secondary schools was reformed so 
that in addition to their undergraduate studies at a uni- 
versity, student teachers underwent a /final practical* 
pedagogical year at a teacher-training col|ege. A college of 
library sciences was established in 1972 with similar 
functions for those wljo aimed at library work. 
• University loform policies during the 1960s also, in- 
cluded an appraisal of postgraduate education, which had 
been organized in two stages: the degree of licenciat and 
the* doctoral degree. In 1969, Parliament decided that 
postgraduate studies should require 3 — 4 years beyond 
the undergraduate degree.at each faculty and should lead 
without any intermediary stage directly to the doctorate. 



Higher Education for New Categories of Students 

For a long time, university policy was based on the re- 
quirement of a studentexamen, a matriculation certifilate 
based on tests taken upon completion of secondary 
studies, tor admission to any &( the faculties. As men- 
tioned previously, regulations were waived in the early 
'.IMOs, which also made it possible for certain other 
groups, in limited numbers, to begin university studies. I n 
other words, access to the so-called free faculties wa r , only 
ostensibly f ree. 'I 'he volume of students at these faculties 
v\a:i regulated by admissions to the then^xisting upper 
secondary school (gymnasium): in this way, al/oyt tw<\ 
thirds of each age bracket were excluded from university \ 
studies in the mid- 1960s. 

A seed with great explosive power was sowed by the 
Gove rnment in 1965 when it appointed a commission to 
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work out fftoposals for new rules on admission qualifica- 
tions and selection of students for higher education. In 
1972, when Parliament approved a' decision in principle 
on the basis of the commission's proposals, the system of 
an " integrated " upper secondary school had been im- 
plemented, with three-fear and four-year study lines 
equivalent to the traditional gymnasium as well as two- 
vear lines which in most cases were directly vocationally 
oriented. According to the parliamentary decision, which 
after additional commission studies came to be im- 
plemented in 1977 together with the rest of the higher 
education reform, every study line in the upper secondary 
school (in some cases after supplementary studies, in 
Swedish and Knglish), as well as other studies, with equiv- 
alent aims and lengths, fulfills the general admission re- 
quirement lor higher education. A person who is at least 
J") years old and has at least four years of occupational 
e?apei ience. regardless of schooling, also fulfills the general 
admission requirement. On top of this there are special 
admission requirements — expressed as knowledge equiv- 
alent to upper secondary school courses in special sub- 
jects— lor various programs and vourses in the higher 
education system. The new rules mean that, in principle, 
r\rt\ adult is formally entitled to begin higher studies, 
and the expanded system of adult education provides 
immune opportunities tor most people to acquire the pre- 
vious knowledge lequiied for higher education. The re- 
l<»rm dei isioii also includes the application of new rules 
loi selecting students lor higher education programs with 
hunted admissions. These rules guarantee admission to 
•tpp'icmt c/ngories with different backgrounds, in ae- 
(itidaiue with proportional quotas. In addition to school 
murks, working experience and other criteria also entitle a 
pet sou to qualification points. 

It is n<>t eas\ to assess the impact of the new admission 
niles alter i>nl\ a \ear or so. As time passes, the l>chavior 
pallet ih o| those applxHig to higher education adapt 
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themselves to the prevailing rule systeifh. The median age 
/ of those accepted into high-status study programs, in 

particular, has risen noticeably. Student bodies generally 
appear to have become more heterogeneous, even if the 
reformers' dream of reaching entirely new categories of 
% students has not been realized to the extent perhaps 
hoped for. 

The new admission rules for higher education can, to 
some extent, be said to be the result of reforms in the 
upper secondary school and in adult education. The task 
assigned to the 1968 Educational Commission (U68) — to 
make recommendations on the size\ location and 
structure of post-secondary education— rri&y be regarded 
more generally as a continuation of the intentions behind 
the comprehensive school and upper secondary school 
reforms of the 1950s and 1960s. In other words, it was not 
the student movements of 1968 which caused the U68 
commission to begin its work, as is occasionally claimed 
) , in public debate/ although obviously these events influr 
enced both its working methods and the direction of its 
proposals to some extent. The ideas found in the U68 
commission s main report ( 1973) have their origins rather 
in the debates of the 1960s within the white-collar trade 
union confederations SACO and, particularly, TCO. 

It was stressed in the Government's instructions to the 
. l'6H commission that the distinction between academic 
and non-academic post-secondary education should no 
longer be applied. There should be a common funda- 
mental approach 'to the activities and planning of the 
whole post-secondary field — the higher education 
system — at the same time as its various parts should, 
within this common approach, preserve art$i develop their 
special character. All undergraduate studies in the higher 
education system should prepafe a person for a future 
occupation, even if this is not intended as its only aim. All 
higher education should have links with research, even if 
this < amtot always take place in traditional forms through 




local and personal links. It is obvious that the intentions 
of the reform implied different things for programs at the 

„ liberal arts fatuities of the -universitios and for strongly 
vocationally linked programs, for training nurses, pre- 
school teachers, musicians, and so on. 

• In 1975, Parliament approved the principles behind the 
new higher education system. Within the aew structure, 
the facirhies — bearers of the academic nucleus of the pre : 
vious post-secondary system— lost their role in under- 
graduate education. Instead, undergraduate studies are 
organized in study programs grouped into five vocational 
training sectors (technical, administrative-economic-so- 
cial welfare, medical-paramedical, teaching, and cultural- 
informational), as well as in single courses. 

The recommendations of the U68 commission alsojn- 
eluded removing another dividing lilie which had played 
a crucial part in provious higher education policy— the 
one between programs with restricted admissions and 
those with .open admissions. This proposal was based on a 
common fundamental approach in principle to* all higher 
education: every part of the system should be planned 
with reference both to the educational needs of individ- 
uals and to national needs for trained people v An im- 
portant prerequisite of the proposal to limit admissions 
ail higher education was that the new rules on eligibility 
tor admission made it possible in principle for every adult 
to apply lor higher education. Resources lor higher edu- 
cation had to, be w eighed against resources available for 
other educational purposes, especially other study ^pro- 
grams Kir adults. 

The t*t>8 commission strongly underlined that its rec- 
ommendations on restricted admissions must not be in- 
terpreted as meaning that the intake capacity of every 
stud\ program should be determined only by utilizing 
forecasts of the demand lor people with such training. 
Instead, the total capacity of the higher education system 
should, as faj as possible, be based on the demands of 




individuals. In distributing resoi^rces to the various pro- 
gtams. assessments of future national neeclt within differ- 
ent occupational categories—in themselves extremely dif- 
ficult to make — were only one of many fac tors to be taken 
into ai t ount. 

KHorts to create greater diversity in available under- 
graduate programs had long been |>art of higher educa- 
tion polic\. They are an even more important part of a 
polio which aims at reaching nev\ categories of students. 
I'hi demand for education, which after all determines the 
number of new students, aims at the courses and study 
programs which actually exist. Educational nerds which 
are nut mei by an\ f^rjiV of education remain latent. Due 
among other things to a detuning number of new students 
entering the liberal arts faculties in the early 1970s, the 
universities bad taken initiatives to create new courses to 
i eac h new categoiies of students. Centralized committee 
work led to the establishment of "technical-vocational 
higher education" — courses running 1 — \ x li years and 
intended loi skilled workers in the engineering and other 
industries. Since \ K M1 when the new organizational 
sxstcm was implemented and responsibility for courses 
was shifted to the individual institutions of higher educa- 
tion, a large number of new courses have been started, 
responding to a \ariet\ of needs. Development of the 
cuntrnts i>! stnd\ programs and their structure has thus 
bi-en a netessars complement to the new admission rules 
when it comes to reaching new categories of students. 

\ major issue m preparing the parliamentary decision 
nl l l '7"> on the structure of higher education was whether 
open admissions should be retained within part of the 
s\ sirm I he I oK commission's recornn nidations — which 

■ "in would ha\c meant just the opposite — awakened 
«»pp'»^ition among students and within the Liberal and 
( ioiisei \ aiu e patties, which together with the Center 
().oi\ h Mined .1 new ' jo\ ei nmen! in lf)7b. Thus, in the 
to si \ • a i s ..I i he new higher education s\ stem, open 
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admission was granted to a small sector, including i.a. thie 
economics program. In I!)79, Parliament decided that the 
same framework planning system is to be applied to the 
whole field of higher education. This makes it possible to 
limit the intake capacity of any free study program ot; 
single course. 

\ ■ 



The Location and Structure of Higher Education 

When t he growth (^higher education accelerated during 
the I!). r )()s, it was natural to plan for expansion of the 
existing universities at Uppsala and Lund and, above all, 
supplement and expand resources for higher education*, 
and research in the large cities of Stockholm and 
(ioteborg. New (acuities and professional colleges were 
established and the number of students grew rapidly. 

At the- beginning of the l%()s, the immediate prospect 
v\as an expansion within the universities and professional 
lolleges on a tar bigger scale than had thus far been 
et>\ isioned. A commission on universities and professional 
colleges appointed in \9h.i recommended the creation of 
. uni\etsit\ annexes (branch campuses), and Parliament 
appro\rd then establishment beginning in l%7: an annex 
to the I 'inversus of Stockholm wa., ( reared at Linkoping. 
on- i«> I ppsala at Orebro. one to the University, of 
(rfiteborg at Karlstad, and an annex to the University of 
Lund at \ axjo. I lie basn idea was to relieve tin* pressure 
• »n student housing and teaching premises in the nni- 
veisit\ towns. J he most popular subjects within the 
t.u nines ol humanities, social sciem es and mathematics/ 
n.iiiir.il silences— m othei wouls within the open-admis- 
sions sn tni — were ofieied at the hunch < ampuses. which 
admnusti.mveb ninatued part of then parent uni\er- 

Nines 

Krsi.ini's posho .itin.iie edmation and loi research 
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Xere not .supposed to he located at the new centers, which 
resulted in questions about the link between research and 
undergraduate' training being asked from new perspec- 
tives. Soon another problem arose: while the annexes 
helped reduce the pressure at the parent universities, 
there was an increase in new categories of students from 
in and around the towns with such branch campuses, who 
would not otherwise have 4 applied for higher education. 
The imbalance between sectors with restricted and with 
open admissions in Swedish higher education became 
even more dra#natic, and the significance of location in 
deliberating about quantitative planning became evident. 

As early as the 1950s, regional development policy 
aspects had been taken into account in planning higher 
education. North of Uppsala— within an area covering 
more than two-thirds of Sweden's area — there were no 
resources for higher education and research. The first 
facilities were established at Umea, where dentistry beg a 
to lie taught, the immediate reason being a shortage of 
dentists in northern Sweden. The University of Umea was 
established in 1*H>3. 

When the Ubb 1 commission examined the issue of 
geographical location of higher education facilities, it 
tried tw take all significant factors into account. Then 1 was 
evidence of the influence the proximity factor exerted both 
c»n tecruitmeui to higher education and on where 
gtaduates chose uytwv during their subsequent profes- 
sional caicers. Ideographical proximity was, in fact, in- 
( reasiugh important because higher education also 
sought to recruit older students and because both spouses 
in \Miin^ families were increasingly likely to have gainful 
einplm nit tit. 

At t In* end o| die I %{)s, the regional development 
polu\ debate intensified, and the economic situation of 
remote pans <»! the country became a major political 
issue Id 1^71. Kuhament decided that future expansion 
«»! bushel nlm.iiioii should take place outside die largest 
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urban arras— and thus outside* the four biggest centers of 
highet education In |<)7I, an institution of higher educai 
lion was also founded at Lulea in the far north, to provide 
technical research and education tllere. * 

Parliament's decision of 1975 on reforming the higher 
education system was based on these conditions. The new 
higher education structure scheduled to take effect in 1977 
included State-run institutions of higher education in 14 
Mm us besides those which had been allotted resources for 
both researc h and higher education through earlier dec! 
sinus. With two exceptions, each of these towns already 
had post-secondary schools or professional colleges o( 
various kinds (unixersity annexes, teacher-training col/ 
leges, schools of social work and public administrate/ 
pie-schoo! teacher-training institutes, etc.) which form 
the nucleus of the new institutions and the starting/point 
ini future planning. 

The purpose of this structure is to allow localAegional 
and national nerds—both indixidual and soc/al— to be 
weighed together in planning. The new institutions of 
highei education have already developed a broad 
speitium ol new courses which have turned out to be 
popular. 

Municipal highei education is found in a large number 
ot towns, including others besides the 21 centers which 
ha\r Stute-itin institutions of higher education. They use 
i he facilities df upper secondary schools and often meet 
Mual or regional needs. s^ 

According to the l ( >7. r > parliamentary decision, the 
< ountix is divided into six higher education regions, each 
with a regional Ixiard of governors. One of the main tasks 
o| the regional boards is to be responsible lor the regional 
aspe< k :il higher education planning. 

I be traditional structure of Swedish universities ga\e 
major influence to tenured full professors, both in de- 
termining ihe ci intents ol instruction and research and in 
flu- ImmkIs i senates to councils) of the universitites, and to 
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some* extent also at national level. Thus until 1964, the 
Chancellor of Sweden's universities was chosen by 
electoral body whose members were full professors, 
students were not lacking in influence: beginning in the 
1940s, bodies that included students and teachers had 
advisory tasks in connection with instruction. The student 
unions, with State subsidies, handled the construction of 
student housing. 

When the system of university administration was re- 
formed in 1964, the purpose was to strengthen the plan- 
ning function, mainly at national level. A new central 
government agency, the Office of the Chancellor of 
Swedish Universities was created. In principle, it was 
given the same status as other agencies, for example the 
National Board of Education and the National Labor 
Market Board. A lay board including representatives of 
labor and management organizations was put in charge of 
the Office of the Chancellor of Swedish Universities. The 
^Chancellor, a Government appointee, was to serve as the 
director-general and board chairman of the new agency. 
Its structure was based on the faculties, and thus ex- 
cluded higher education outside the faculty system. Five 
faculty planning committees were established as jidvisory 
bodies attached to its board. The agency's budget in- 
cluded faculty appropriations covering the whole country. 

The local organizational structure of the universities 
\%iis to be based on & pattern common to the whole 
country. Centralized planning also included details of 
how instruction was to be oranized, the subdivisi' into 
departments, and the shape of administration. Advisory 
bodies including student representatives gained a 
stronger position. In addition to the rector (president or 
\ u e-{ han< eiloi ) who was chosen by the professors, each 
urmersity was also given a government-appointed 
administrative director. Within this structure, it was con- 
sulered possible to keep administrative functions separate 
It * mi trscMich and instruction. 
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Quite soon, other forces became part of the picture. 
After l%8, influenced both by events abroad and in'Swc- 
den, an experimental system was started with the aim of 
creating better collaboration with students and various 
staff categories, teachers and others, in the decision- 
making bodies of the universities. 

The professional colleges outside tlmjurisdiction of the 
Oilier of the Chancellor of Swedish Universities had 
highly varying organizational structures during the 1960s. 
The teacher-training colleges were under tlje purview of 
the National Board of Education and were under civil 
service control through their sectors, who were Govern- 
ment appointees. The schools of social work and public 
administration, which had come into existence mainly to 
meet municipal needs for civil servants, had lay boards of 
governors including municipal representatives. Within 
these non-academic 'professional colleges, too, collabora- 
tion wit!) students and staff developed'after 1968, taking 
different forms depending on the wide range of conditions 
prevailing at the various colleges. Nursing schools and 
other institutions which after 1977 were to foi 9 ^ the core 
of the municipal higher education system had a structure 
similar to that of the regular school system, and collab- 
oration with students and staff was poorly developed. 

I'nder the higher education reform implemented in 
1 ( >77. rvrr\ institution of higher education has a uniform 
Mig.ini/dtiondl framework determined by Parliament alid 
th< (iovemmein. Within this structure., the decision- 
nuking bodies at each school have considerable freedom 
i<» shape both its programs and its organizational set-up. 
I his decentralization can be regarded as one expression 
<»l a general trend in Sweden. It is related to a well-de- 
v eloped < ollahoiation in decision-making between various 
groups at each institution and — above all — the creation of 
institutional boards of governors including representa- 
tives nf the general public. These boards also 1 include 
teaihers. one <>{ them being the rector of the institution, 
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plus the administrative director and representatives of the 
• students and stall'. Program committees— comprising 
equal numbers of representatives of students, teachers 
and th? appropriate occupational categories toward 
which the training leads— have been created to assume 
responsibility for planning study programs. In other 
words, direct Contact between the individual institution 
and ttie outside community has been guaranteed in var- 
ious ways, while instruction and researcher se as well as 
student and staft organizations are represented » 

As mentioned previously, municipal higher education 
normally shares facilities with the upper secondary school. A 
For this reason, in certain respects their local* structure 
is coordinated with thai ofihe upper secondary school 
system. But program committees exist also in municipal 
higher education. 

As part of the decentralization of decision-making 
functions, the National Board of Universities and Col : 
leges — in the reformed higher education system the new 
^-iumie for the Oilier of the* Chancellor of Swedish Uni- 
versities—has undergone a partial revision of its tasks. It* 
will do less supervising details and will instead provide 
. more services to the institutions of higher education. At 
the* same time, it will retain responsibility for helping 
bring about implementation of the intentions of Parlia- 
fc nt ajid the Government, and by developing knowledge 
higher education system, lay the groundwork for 
•isions on the f uture of the system, 
h will take time hetbre the new relationship between 
the higher education institutions and the National Board 
of Universities and Colleges develops and stabilizes. This 
is r\rn more true of the relations between the six regional 
boards oi higher education— with their strong political 
ties— and local and national higher education bodies. The 
regional hoards were created to meet the need for a 
stoma l local and regional social^nvolvement in higher 
education olatining than the boards of each institution 
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could provide. So far their tasks mainly center yfr 
quantitative planning and locatiqn of courses and 
facilities. ' s 
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During the 1960s, the general trend in Swedish education 
wa* toward a lengthening of the pertod young people 
spent in school, an increase in general subjects there, and 
a postponement of specialization and vocational orienta- 
tion. At the same time, adult education in its various 
forms grew into a necessary supplement tp th£,schooling 
provided to the young. During the 1970s, one topic of 
educational policy discussions has been how tq achieve a 
good balance between .educational programs during dif- 
ferent periods of people's lives, viewed both from the 
perspective of the individual and of society. An approach 
has emerged whjph involves a conscious alternation be- 
tween periods of education and periods of gainful em- 
ployment or other activity. The parliamentary decision of 
1975 on reforming the higher education system also states 
that educational planning as a whole should be based on 
the principle of recurrent education. This signifies an 
abandonment of the belief that, education should prefer- 
ably be concentratcd^Thto a continuous period during 
youth, which is^hen followed by an uninterrupted period 
of gainful employment until retirement. 

There are d number of signs that a pattern of recurrent 
education is emerging. 

Wl" the nearly 90% of each age bracket who now con- 
tinue to upper secondary school after compulsory school- 
ing, many first take a year or, mor<; off and then resume 
their studies. This is the case with abotil 15% out of the 
nearly In other words, they themselves decide in 

this way to alternate education and gainful employment. 
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V. X 
There are reasons to encourage such a trend by means of 
various educational and labor market policy measures. 

State-run and municipal adult education have created 
increased opportunities to alternate or otherwise combine 
education and gainful employment. This adult education 
system today has as many students as the upper sec- 
ondary schools. 

Nearly two million people take part eachryear in study 
circles operated by th^ adult education associations, a 
very high figure for a population of 8.3 million. These 
studies are; of course, limited to a few dozen hours per 
person and consist largely of practical and artistic sub- 
jects, but in any event they give many people the op- 
portunity to study while holding down jobs. 

Corresponding tendencies can be noted in adult educa- 
tion programs at the folk high schools. The number of 
^ lull-year students at these institutions has not increased ' 
f over the past ten years. On the other hand, since 1970 the 
number taking short courses has increased from about 
.1.000 to' about 150,000 per year, A similar type of activity * 
is the training available in small program packages at 
ct» *e and confercijce renters, under the auspices of com- 
piMic.'-, ..ltd organizations. This training, too, has in- 
, notic eably in scale. Programs of these types may 
be regarded as building blocks in an emerging system of 
rec urrent educ ation. \ 

K\riW)efore the higher education reform of 1977, about 
half the new students entering the open-admissions 
ha nkies of the universities were at least 25 years old, i.e. 
the\ had alternated gainful employment and education in 
some wa\. The number of part-time students at these 

ulties. i.e. those normally likely to combine or alternate 
4 education and gainful employment, had also grown from 
onlv about 3% in 1970 to more than 30%. At the same 
fat uities it had also become common for students to say 
ihe\ oitl\ wanted to take single courses and subjects but 
Jt. mil wotk toward a fuH academic degree. After 1970 these 
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students had grown from just over 10% to about 70% of 
annual new registrants. 

The new rules oii admissions to higher education intro- 
duced in 1977, making adults with working experience 
eligible for higher education, and in which gainful em- 
ployment entitles a person to additional qualifying points 
in the competition for places in study programs that can- 
not accept all applicants, have generally meant major 
changes ifi the age, knowledge and experience of those 
beginning higher studies. In the long run, the pattern of 
recurrent education now developing may change not only 
recruitment to higher studies, but also the contents of 
these studies and recruitment patterns on the labor mar- 
ket. ' ' 

One of the purposes of recurrent education is to achieve 
a more vigorous interaction between the labor market and* 
education. It should become possible for upper secondary 
and, above all. higher education to be increasingly based 
on the .practical experiences of students themselves. 
Theoretical studies can, to .a greater extent, consist of 
analyses of such experiences. Obviously with such a 
trend, experience from adult-education will be essential to 
instruction both fn upper secondary school and^n higher 
education. The borderlines between adult education and 
regular post-compulsory education are becoming more 
vague, at the same time as the need for training programs 
of different types remains and becomes even stronger. 

Labor market trends will thus have great significance 
lor the f uture structun\and contents of education. Tech- 
nical development may lead to a polarization of the labor 
market and a growing gap between skilled and unskilled 
work tasks. A fundamental question is: What conclusions 
are to be drawn from this concerning the structure of jobs 
and the job-pj^paratorv role of the schools? Efforts to 
improve the work environment and to increase employe^ 
participation in decision-making will also place^pecial 
demands on education. 
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Strategy and Instruments fi 
of Educational Reforms 

Educational Policy-Making 

The preceding sections have briefly described what has 
happened in the Swedish educational reforms of recent 
ytears. It is also of interest hou\ this work has been carried 
out,\vhat strategy has been followed and what instru- 
ments\<ivc been used. Here is'ia short description of two 
of the^m<\st typically Swedish reform instruments: gov- 
ernment-appointed commissions in their role as creators 
of reform policy, and centralized administrative agencies 
as the bodied Responsible for implementing these reforms. 

Sweden is Visually regarded as having a strongly 
centralized educational administration. Educational re- 
forms are often regarded as having originated at national 
level and being Spread first to regionally and then to 
locally responsible educational bodies. This creates a 
temptation lo belie\\e that reform stnnegies and processes 
have an authoritariap, hierarchical structure. 

This is not cntirclyyrue. Instead, it can be claimed that 
during the post-war period, educational issues in Sweden 
have been much mor^ clearly, rooted in public opinion 
and public policy than\previ^sly. An example of this is 
the* annual parliamentary debates during 1950 — 1962 on 
the results of the experimental programs to develop a 
nine-year comprehensive ^school. 

Characteristic of Sweden is the strong position enjoyed 
l>\ populai movements uUer the past century. The bhie- 
uillar ami v\ hite-i ollar Ijdior movements have grown 
strong and now include* Wiost private and public em- 
plo\ees. Kdurational issues have been widely discussed 
within these movements as well as within the (jrec (dis- 
senting} i hun lies, the sports movement, the* temperance 
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organizations, the consumer cooperative movement, the 
women'syiiovrineiit, the parent-teacher movement, and 
in various kinds of adult education organizations. The 
role oi these popular movenlents and organizations as 
molders of opinion can hardly be overestimated, They 
have influenced the political parties, which in turn are 
behind the* political decisions in Parliament and the .Gov- 
ernment. The pathway to* these decisions in Sweden ordi- 
narily goes vii the government-appointvd commissions. 
Thes^study commissions ( commissions of inquiry) have 
becohu^a crucible* for the creation of Swedish reform 
policy. 

The Swedish study commission system differs in some, 
respects from its counterparts in other countries. It is 
actually an essential A ingredient of the political and 
administrative system. \ * 

1 he first stage in a commission is that the appropriate 
minister, in this case the Minister of Education' and 
Cultural Affairs, wrhes instructions for its work and re- 
ceives the authorization of the Government to appoint its 
members and secretariat, 

The # members of ah educational commission are ordi- 
narily of three difftrent types: 1) parliamentary or other 
* political party representatives, 2) representatives of in- 
terest groups within the educational system, usually teach- 
ers and school administrators, and 3) special experts in 
educational research and development work. 

Aftei investigative v\ork usually lasting 2—5 years, the 
commission publishes its final report including recom- 
inendations for action. -This customarily includes both a 
titnetahlfTor putting into effect the proposed reforms and 
a mst estimate for these measures. The series of reports 
published b\ a commission often incorporates scientific 
and statistical studies of tin issues covered. During the 
reform period since I < #/i0, a large number of doctoral 
dissertations on education have been written as parts of 
« oiumission reports on educational matters. 
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The commission presents its work to the Minister of 
Munition and Cultural Affairs, who is normallyexpectcd 
to send the final report and attached special studies to all 
public agencies affected by the work of the commission, as 
well as to organizations representing teachers, parents, 
and students, to special- interest and voluntary organiza- 
tions of various kinds, e.g. the above-mentioned popular 
movements, as well as to municipal governments, colleges 
and universities a fleeted' by the commission's recommen- 
dations. 

The organizations to which these publications are 
circulated often put in a large amount of work'studying'* 
lhj>commission report, the background material on which 
'ft is based* the recommendations it leads to, the timetable 
proposed for these changes and, the expenses .the reform is 
supposed to require. 

As a rule^ the Government subsequently presents to 
Parliamenuit.fcill based on the recommendation^ made by • 
the comrnissrbn and the viewpoints on them which it has 
gathered. It happens only rarely that a commission report 
does not result in a Government bill being submitted to 
Parliament. It is thus characteristic of the Swedish reform 
■strategy that an issue which has been raised finally ends 
up in one form or another on Parliament's plate. Another 
characteristic is that the lag^between the presentation of a 
commission report anct the % subsequefit parliamentary de- 
cision on the same issue is comparatively short. 

An additional characteristic of Swedish reform ac- 
ti\itics is the divisio7t7rtHi^s_ process into various stages. It 
lias thus often happened dunhg^the post-war period that 
Parliament has first approved jMecision in principle on a 
irfoim I the best known is thr^decision taken in 19. r >0 on 
the principles governing the future development of the 
school s\stem) and then later has come back to make 
decisions on i'ic details of this development. In both 
eases, ihe decisions aie customarily based on commission 
pn>P<;>als and the Government bills resulting from them/ 
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It is nut possible to go into detail here orj the post-war 
onditiwus that allowed reforms to be undertaken in this 
fashion in two or more stages. It appears obvious, how- 
ever, that the political stability prevailing in Sweden since 
World War II has been of great significance. 



Administrative Agencies 

>\lixxJ*tfrIiament has reached a decision, the politicians 
there and in the Government hand over responsibility for 
implementing their ideas to the central administrative 
agencies, whose task is one of enforcement. 

The central administrative agencies in the educational 
field in Sweden can most simply be compared with what 
other countries would* call the administrative branch of 
the Ministry of Education. These central agencies are 
mainly charged with carrying out decisions by Parliament 
and the Government. Their tasks have been essentially 
administrative. During the lively reform work of the post- 
war period, the agencies have furthermore had to assume 
responsibility for giving more exact, "concrete definitions 
t<> educational policy objectives, recommending solutions 
to goal conflicts, and generally taking care of the plan- 
ning, follow-up and assessment of programs. Besides legal 
and economic experts, they have made increasing use of 
professional experts on educational, organizational and 
infoi (national matters. The directors of the central 
administrative agencies, their divisions and bureaus are 
avil servants and thus, in principle, independent of 
« hanges in government. Kach agency has its own board 
mi hiding representatives of various national interest 
0 groups ^n thr labor market, in the social welfare field and 
in edui ation. 

Hit municipal and Stale educational system is 
admiuiMri cd at national lc\ el large!} by two agencies, the 
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National Board of Education {Skoiover.styrelsen, SO) and the 
National Board ot Universities and Colleges (UniversiteLs- 
oth hoqskoleambetet , I'llA). Primary and secondary in- 
struction, including most vocational education, is nation- 
ally under SO jurisdiction. Municipal and State adult 
education, in-service training for teachers, and educa- 
tional research and development work also come under 
SO jurisdiction at nation 1 level. 

i- parallel to S() within higher education is the Na- 
tional Board of Universities and Colleges. For more than 
100 years, the State-run universities have been ad- 
ministered nationally by, a University Chancellor. At 
first the Chancellor was an independent public official 
with a small secretariat, but as mentioned previously, this 
airangcment was replaced in 1964 by a special central 
administrative agency, the Oifice of the Chancellor of 
^Swedish Universities. At first, only universities and certain 
professional colleges were under the jurisdiction of this 
agenc\. The reform of higher education decided upon in 
l ( )7 r ) Jed to the c reation of the National Board of Univer- 
sities and Colleges (UHA) which also incorporates other 
professional colleges into its fold. 

N«» detailed description wi 11 be given here of how the 
cential administrative agencies work to implement the 
de< isions of Parliament and the Government on educa- 
tional matters. But two important instruments should be 
mentioned, educational research and development work 
and m-ser\iee training of teachers. Both SO and UHA 
terei\e annual appropriations lor these programs on the 
basis ol parliamentary decisions. 

Nor will we examine how the reforms are tarried out 
tliiough the de* isions ol regional and lo.al bodies. What 
has been desciibed hcie — how the external conditions for 
teat lung and learning have been changed— of course leads 
to lesults onl\ ii these decisions are followed up in the 
nil ei nal a* m ities <»i the schools and institutions of higher 
«« I in an. m ami iiig then Mall and st mien Is. 
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Places with permanent resources for 
higher education at fording fa the par- 
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b»r further injur mat inn tin Sweden please t 
I HKSWKOISH I NM I I I' I K 
Hamn^alan J7, fjjl. Ihtx 7434. 




The Swedish Institute is a government-financed foundation estab- 
lished to promote and further Swedish contact with individuals and 
institutions abroad and to serve as a channel for international cul- 
tural exchange. Through its various information activities the In- 
stitute endeavours /ojfincrease knowledge of Swedish society and 
Swedish culture in other countries. The Institute carries out its activ. 
ities in collaboration with Swedish missions and organizations abroad 
and maintains the Centre Culturel Suedois in Paris. 
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